CHAPTER THREE
ROMANTICISM, DEMOCRACY,
TRANSCENDENTALISM: 1800-1865
WHEN, in i8ij, Washington Irving
sailed for his second sojourn in Europe,
he had already written three satires upon the
foibles of the little seaport town of New
York (The Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle,
Gent. 1802; Salmagundi, 1807-1808; A His-
tory of New York, 1809). He and James K,
Paulding had become instruments of an easy-
going culture, adorned by a group of writers,
witty and frankly reminiscent of European
fashions in both prose and poetry. These
"Knickerbockers", devotees of drama, music,
conversation, and light literature, were ro-
mantic in temper; that is, they had absorbed
the more superficial traits of romanticism;
their deities were Byron, Scott, Campbell,
Rogers, and Tom Moore, Supercilious toward
religious New England and the rural South,
they typified, as in the Irving family, the
hope of middle-class Americans in New York
and Philadelphia of writing, so they said, like
gentlemen. "The Life of Thomas Campbell",
read Irving's title-page in 1810, "By a Gen-
tleman of New-York/' Of books, travel, and
British approval they were covetous; toward
American problems, American themes, and
the concept of an indigenous American liter-
ature they were casual. To write with elegance
and ease of an urban society, of an idealized
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